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378 Book Reviews 

Comparative Grammar of the Greek Language. By Joseph Wright. 
Oxford University Press, 1912. Pp. xx+384. 6s. net. 

For the study of the comparative grammar of Greek our classical stu- 
dents have had no such suitable handbooks as have been at their disposal 
for the study of Latin comparative grammar, in fact nothing whatever in 
English which answers to Lindsay's Latin Language or his Short Historical 
Latin Grammar, or the still briefer Latin Language of Bennett. The present 
work will go far to relieve this situation, though it will not altogether equal- 
ize it. The author, the successor of Max Mtiller in the chair of Comparative 
Philology at Oxford, is perhaps not so well known to classical as to modern 
language students, for his published work has been mainly in the field of 
Germanic, more particularly English philology. But in contributing to the 
"Students' Series of Historical and Comparative Grammars," of which he 
is himself the editor, the volume on Greek grammar, he has succeeded on 
the whole admirably in what was intended. He is justified in the belief 
expressed in the preface, that "the student who thoroughly masters the 
book will not only have gained a comprehensive knowledge of comparative 
Greek grammar, but will also have acquired the elements of the comparative 
grammar of the Sanskrit, Latin, and Germanic languages." The selection 
and arrangement of the material is excellent, and most of the views, expressed 
may be taken as representing the best current opinion. If there is any reser- 
vation in our appreciation of the book, if we think it does not compare alto- 
gether favorably with Lindsay's Latin Language, it is not because it is less 
exhaustive (one can well believe the author that it would have been much 
easier to write a larger book), or because of serious errors such as would 
affect its value to the student; it is because we seem to miss that first hand 
detailed familiarity with the facts and independent grasp of the special 
problems of the language, which characterize Lindsay's work, and which the 
author makes felt when he has occasion to discuss a matter of English gram- 
mar, as on p. 223. It would hardly be fair to say that the book teaches 
comparative grammar from the standpoint of Greek rather than Greek 
grammar from the standpoint of comparative grammar. Yet it is surprising 
to find that such a special problem as the Homeric "distraction" (6p<W, etc.), 
to the discussion of which comparative grammarians have certainly con- 
tributed their full share, is not even mentioned. 

One must approve, for a work where brevity is essential, the author's 
principle of presenting the explanation which he regards as correct, without 
stating his authority or discussing divergent theories. But the inevitable 
result is that we are sometimes curious to know whether he has definitely 
rejected or only overlooked a recent view. For example, the explanation 
of n-oXAiy from *n-oA/rja (p. 78, §176) has been given up by its originator in 
favor of that of Thurneysen (I.F. XXI, 176; cf. Schulze Jagic Festschrift, 
343). The explanation of ace. pi. irokm, irfam as nom. pi. forms (pp. 172, 
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176) has been pretty generally given up in favor of Wackernagel's view (I.F. 
XIV, 371 ff.; cf. Brugmann Grundriss II 2 , 2, 223), though we perhaps have 
not yet the last word on this. The doctrine that the gen. sg. -ov is to be 
separated from -oio and represents an original -o-so besides -o-sjo- (pp. 149, 
165) is held by some, but we think the prevailing opinion is still that this is 
not necessary or probable. 

In the treatment of the non-literary dialects, which is not intended to 
be more than incidental, there are some slips. For example, several of the 
statements of contraction in the dialects (pp. 46 ff .) are wrong or misleading. 
Boeot. KaXpos and Arc. Koppa are both quoted as Doric (p. 40; on p. 78 also 
"Dor. Ka\f6<s," but correctly "Arc. Koppd"). To be sure, the important 
thing to the student is that the original forms from which come Ion. KdXos, 
Kovpr) and Att. koXos, nopr] are actually preserved somewhere, and if they 
were simply called "dialectic," it would be sufficient for the purpose. But 
in the discussion of the type xapiW (p. 201) there is no mention of the exist- 
ence of dialect forms with the original p (Boeot. xapiptrra, etc.), or even 
of the true Attic tt- forms like p^XiTovrra. 

More disturbing is the occasional failure to eliminate glaring inconsist- 
encies, as the two irreconcilable derivations of fuayw (§§224, 470.2), or of 
reXiJcis, which in §69, 6 is derived from "VeXeoyrevTs, while in §276 it is 
explained as containing -tipivr- extracted from forms like *Tln.aptvr- 
(Ti/Mjeis). Furthermore, although § 69 is on the lengthening of short vowels, 
and the opening statement that "in Att. and Ion. e became long close e 
(written «)" is made without reservation, the derivation of TtXrjtK from 
"VcXcoyrcvTs is given without comment on the rj, or reference to the under- 
lying theory of the special vowel development in such cases (Brugmann 

I.F. IX, 153). " 

Cabl D. Buck 



Homerische Probletne. I. Die kulturellen Verhdltnisse der Odyssee als 
kritische Instanz. Von Dr. E. Belzner, mit einem Nachwort 
von Dr. A. Roemeb. Leipzig: B. G. Teubner, 1911. Pp. vi 
+202. 

Dr. Belzner undertakes to discuss more critically than Cauer and more 
fully than Rothe the alleged evidence for different stages of civilization 
within the Homeric poems. He begins by rejecting Cauer's and Lang's 
a-priori assumption that Homer could not have archaized in the sense of 
consciously representing the epic life as different from that of his own time. 
Cauer's examples from the Bible he thinks are misleading, and the analogy 
of the Italian painters proves too much; for nineteenth-century German 
painters, too, sometimes present the life of Christ in modern costume. Belz- 
ner thinks that the possibility of conscious archaizing in Homer is clearly 
proved by two facts: First, the poet himself thought that the sun rose from 



